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Notes on Publications 


Eustace M. W. Tillyard. The English Renaissance: Fact or Fiction. 
With an introduction by Don Cameron Allen. Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1952. xviii and 118 p. $3. 

This book comprises four lectures delivered at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity on the Trumbull Memorial Foundation during the academic year 
1950-51. Professor Tillyard’s thesis is that there was an English Renais- 
sance, at least that there were certain gradual changes in English litera- 
ture that can properly be described by that term. He carefully avoids an 
extreme point of view, preferring to regard his book as merely sounding 
a warning against exaggerating the idea of a continuity between the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance. This is the author’s urbane way of taking 
issue with Douglas Bush and other like-minded historians who insist that 
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the terms mediaeval and renaissance are unhistoric, that both are modern 
names given to different moments in the long uninterrupted career of 
Christian humanism. 

In his first chapter Tillyard distinguishes three ways in which this 
movement gave enlarged scope to the human spirit. In the first place, 
writers boldly ascribed more sheer merit to the individual man than was 
possible in mediaeval times. In that earlier age authors continued to be- 
lieve that man, at least to some degree, was depraved by original sin and 
so needed redemption through grace. Tillyard finds a clear expression of 
man’s moral independence of religious sanctions in Mark Antony’s eulogy 
of Brutus over his dead body beginning 

“This was the noblest Roman of them all.” 

In the new intellectual freedom which came with the Renaissance Till- 
yard discovers a second sign of spiritual emancipation. To be sure, he ad- 
mits, there was plenty of theorizing in the Middle Age, but it was always 
practiced within limits carefully defined by dogma; while in the 16th 
century thinkers like Montaigne had options of free and novel speculation 
denied to mediaeval philosophers. Finally in spite of the fact that the 
Renaissance system of courtesy was inherited from the code of chivalry, 
its prescribed conduct was more influenced by considerations of immediate 
social relationships. The knight regulated his conduct by an ideal; the 
gentleman by his considerate response to the needs of different in- 
dividuals. 

The last three chapters of the volume trace the influence of these 
changed conceptions upon the development of three literary forms: the 
lyric, criticism and the epic. (The mediaeval lyric displayed as much 
artistic sophistication and elegance as the work of Wyatt and Sir Philip 
Sidney, but it failed to celebrate individual and unique psychological ex- 
perience which is the essence of these poets’ work. In criticism the church- 
men defended literature which had no didactic purpose on the ground 
that it contributed to “honest mirth,’ whereas Puttenham and Sidney 
praise literature for its benefit to the mind and for giving man knowledge 
of eternal things. By comparing Piers Plowman with The Faery Queene 
and the Arcadia works with “epic pretensions,” the author shows there is 
a shift of center from the emphasis on Holiness as a vast and pervasive 
ideal to its humbler position as one of the essential attributes of a good 
man. ) 

All this Tillyard says with wisdom, cogency and charm. However, he 
has chosen his evidence from only those forms of literature in which he 
can most easily establish his thesis. If he had widened the scope of his sur- 
vey to include the drama or satire, he would have discovered not a mere 
shift of emphasis but a sharp break with mediaeval literary conventions. 
Many dramatists and satirists yielded to the revolutionary influence of the 
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“Gnnovators”: Machiavelli, Montaigne, and to a lesser degree, Bruno and 
Pietro Aretino. 

The new religion of vertu, of the primacy of individual energy, re- 
ceived sympathetic expression in Marlow’s Tamburlaine and hostile criti- 
cism in Shakespeare’s Richard III. The two points of view appear in 
dramatic contrast in the Bard’s Troilus and Cressida. The former asserts 
and the latter denies that value dwells in the individual will, that is, in 
unorganized particular experience. In other words, Shakespeare in this 
debate sets the heretical practical intellect against the orthodox adherence 
to speculative reason. The idea that the individual can construct a virtuous 
life solely through his unaided efforts lies at the base of most of the English 
formal satirists of the 1590’s and the tragic careers of Chapman’s stoic 
protagonists express his conviction that general ideals of conduct cannot 
discover viable moral truth. Another result of the repeal of universal law 
as urged by Machiavelli and Montaigne was the establishment of a re- 
ligion of the state, one development of which was Elizabethan patriotism. 
When it became chauvinism, as was often the case, it found itself in direct 
conflict with the law of Nature and of Nations. 

These examples of strife between the conservatives and the innovators 
suggest that the intellectual vigor peculiar to many writers of the English 
Renaissance was generated by the crucial conflicts on many fields of liter- 
ary expression between the assumptions of Christian humanism and the 
heretical ideas advanced by the innovators. In this latest volume of Till- 
yard’s he ignores these dramatic conflicts and so treats only the most tran- 
quil and the less striking aspects of the English Renaissance. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Oscar J. Campbell 


Giovanni Coperario, Rules how to compose: a facsimile edition of a 
manuscript... (circa 1610)... in the Huntington Library ... with an 
introduction by Manfred F. Bukofzer, Los Angeles, Cal.: Ernest E. 
Gottlieb, 1952. 104 p. $15. 

John Cooper, alias Giovanni Coperario, was an English composer of 
the early 17th century; much admired by his contemporaries, he is al- 
most unknown to-day. Few musicologists have bothered to examine his 
considerable output of viol fantasies, suites for strings and organ, lute- 
songs, masque music, Italian madrigals and villanelles, and only four or 
five scattered examples of his work are available in print. This facsimile 
edition of his 80-page treatise on composition makes some amends for our 
wanton neglect of its author; handsomely printed on fine paper and ele- 
gantly bound, it includes a masterly 20-page introduction sketching Cop- 
erario’s life, discussing his music, and commenting on his text point by 
point. Indeed, the whole book is something of an eye-opener. 

As Bukofzer points out, ‘it was during the lifetime of Coperario that 
the Renaissance tradition of the English madrigal and the ayre for voice 
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and lute (or viols) gave way to the stile nuovo of Italian music . . . 
[Coperario] codifies and tacitly sanctions the characteristic harmonic 
licences of the contemporary English madrigal.’ Here is the importance 
of his Ms treatise, by comparison with the printed books of Morley 
(1597), Campion (?1610), Ravenscroft (1614), Bevin (1631) and 
Butler (1636). It is true that Morley was clearer-headed than Coper- 
ario, and a better composer; but the English madrigal and ayre were still 
unweaned when his book was printed. Ravenscroft can be dismissed as an 
ignorant and dogmatic scribbler; Bevin had canon on the brain. Butler 
was a mere amateur, distracted by a head full of alphabets, bees and con- 
troversies, and writing when the madrigal and ayre had been dead for a 
decade. The treatises of Campion and Coperario are interdependent; 
Campion’s is the more revolutionary, above all in its insistence on the bass 
as ‘the foundation of the whole song’, but Coperario’s is far wider in scope 
and far less mechanical. 

In a word, it was high time someone dealt with Coperario’s Ms, and 
a good scholar has now done so. But he has not altogether convinced me 
that the ms itself is either important or beautiful enough to deserve quite 
so costly a presentation (and for $15.00 one might have expected collo- 
type, not lithographic, facsimiles). The men who will want to read this 
book are usually not rich; the men who can afford it are not necessarily 
interested in music; and no library budget is limitless. But this, perhaps, 
is an ungracious thing to say of a graceful volume, written by a musician, 
edited by a scholar, and printed by connoisseurs. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE Thurston Dart 


Shakespeare Survey: An Annual Survey of Shakespearian Study &F Pro- 
duction. VI (1952). New York: Cambridge University Press: 1953. 

Shakespeare Survey vi renews our sense of obligation to Allardyce 
Nicoll, the sponsoring institutions, and the syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Since the first one appeared, these handsome volumes with 
their generous supply of illustrative plates have placed at our disposal, at a 
remarkably low cost, the most interesting and internationally-minded ap- 
proach to Shakespearean activity available anywhere. The ‘international 
notes,’ the list of stage productions, the summary of current textual, criti- 
cal, and background studies are by now so familiar and obviously useful 
as to be beyond praise; in the present number, an article by Godfrey 
Davies on the Huntington Library continues the program of indicating 
the resources of centers of research. 

As usual Survey vi has a core, or unifying topic. Harold Jenkins re- 
views studies of the history plays of the past half-century. His masterly 
condensation is followed by six articles on these histories. Clifford Leach 
points out that, however we answer the vexed question of whether 2 
Henry IV is an afterthought or a completion, it is a unified play. Wolf- 
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gang H. Clemen writes of devices of foreshadowing in the histories, Karl 
Brunner of their social attitudes. Sir Barry Jackson treats briefly a few of 
the problems presented by modern production of the H enry VI trilogy. 
Kenneth Muir reopens the subject of the authorship of Edward III and 
seems by no means inclined to rule out Shakespeare. Richard David writes 
of critical insights gained by witnessing the histories at the 1951 Strat- 
ford festival. 

Of additional matter appearing in the volume, the most novel is 
Charles T. Prouty’s presentation of facts from the Accounts of the 
Churchwardens of St. Botolph without Aldersgate, to demonstrate that 
the hall that had been erected before 1446 for the St. Botolph’s Frater- 
nity of the Holy Trinity was rented out, in the period 1557-1568, to 
companies of actors. No particular companies or plays are specified in the 
accounts; nevertheless the discovery of activity at this ‘early Elizabethan 
playhouse’ is interesting and important. The existence of such theatrical 
centers as Trinity Hall by 1557 (and probably much earlier) might 
safely be predicated, but it is more gratifying to have the documentation. 
Notes and criticism by Terence Spencer, J. W. Lever, Joan Rees, John 
Money, Salvador de Madariaga, and Chang Chen-hsien round out this 
exciting volume, the subjects as various as money-consciousness in Timon 
of Athens, as translating Shakespeare into Spanish and Chinese. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY Alfred Harbage 


Studi Vasariani, Florence: Sansoni, 1952. 316 p., 18 ill. 2500 lire. 

This volume contains thirty-three papers read at the International 
Convention for the Fourth Centenary of the First Edition of Vasari’s 
Lives, plus a catalogue of the drawings and books exhibited on that occa- 
sion. The essays are divided, not too happily, into five categories of which 
the first four relate directly to Vasari while the last is entitled: “On the 
Margin of Vasari and the Cinquecento.’ 

In one way or another the essays treat nearly every phase of Vasari’s 
multifarious activities, though, of course, studies on the Lives predomi- 
nate. Rather surprising is the exceedingly warm appreciation of the Are- 
tine by nearly all of the contributors. There is little carping at his his- 
torical, or other, shortcomings except for one bitter article on Vasari the 
painter. 

Brizio and Siebenheuner discuss the genesis of the first edition of the 
Lives. The latter gives excellent examples of the topographical method 
of evaluating Vasari’s information. Hoogewerff contributes new informa- 
tion on the printer, Lorenzo Torrentino. Bottari, Nencioni and Naselli 
praise the literary quality of Vasari’s writing for its easy and popular style. 
Berenson, Lionello Venturi and Alazard vindicate Vasari as critic and art 
historian in general, while Labo and Vegas analyze his criticism of archi- 
tecture, and find that Vasari’s ideal of architecture derives from Michel- 
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angelo’s type of design, which is self-expressive and stimulating to the 
fancy. Labo demonstrates that Vasari’s critical judgment of architecture 
is much more valid for contemporary than for earlier works. 

De Ruvo, Weise and Gengaro discourse on the aesthetics of Vasari. De 
Ruvo finds the aesthetic conception of Vasari essentially valid at four cen- 
turies distance. De Ruvo’s opinion is based on his examination of Vasari’s 
terms, imitazione and maniera. The former constitutes training and does 
not mean the imitation of nature, since that is condemned by Vasari as 
the imitation of one’s self. Maniera is the infusion of the artist’s personal- 
ity and talent into his interpretation of nature. Gengaro, in writing on 
Vasari’s concept of drawing as the basis of unity amongst the arts of 
painting, sculpture and architecture, develops a distinction between mental 
and visual drawing which relates to the meaning of maniera given above. 
Weise augments our understanding of mannerism by relating it to the 
French medieval concept of ‘la belle maniére.’ 

Emendations to the Lives are contributed by dos Santos, Sanpaolesi, 
Chiaroni, Gilbert, Zucchini, Chastel and Salerno. 

Vasari as a mannerist architect is the theme of Fasola, while Rodolico 
discusses Vasari’s practical knowledge of building stones. Barocchi and 
Della Robbia consider aspects of his painting. Kurz writes on the drawing 
collection of Vasari. Isermeyer with understanding and tolerance, re- 
views Vasari’s alterations of medieval churches. 

Del Vita gives us a well-rounded picture of Vasari as a man. The re- 
lationship between Cellini and Vasari is the theme of Calamandrea, who 
illustrates with what dignity and forbearance Vasari dealt with the irasci- 
ble Benvenuto. 

The general effect of reading these discourses is to feel that Vasari has 
at long last been revealed in his true stature as one of the great men of all 
times. One wonders what the standing of Florentine art would have been 
had the Lives never been written. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY G. Haydn Huntley 


Arthur M. Hind: Engraving in England in the sixteenth &F seventeenth 
Centuries, a descriptive catalogue with introductions. Part 1, The Tudor 
Period. New York: Cambridge University Press: 1952. xxx and 333 p. 
279 41) $22.50, 

Oddly enough, we know Italian, French and German art much bet- 
ter than English art. The scarcity of good surveys of English art may be 
due to a diversion of attention onto the glories of English letters, or per- 
haps to an apologetic feeling about home grown art that is common 
among English-speaking people. It is therefore particularly opportune 
that Mr. Hind should have returned to his first labors on early English 
engraving after a lapse of half a century during which he has steadily 
gathered notes and discoveries. The present volume on engraving in Eng- 
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land under the Tudors is to be completed by two more to carry the story 
up to the death of Faithorne in 1691. The printing and illustration are in 
the excellent tradition of the Cambridge Press. The book has a copious 
index, a clear catalogue of works, and useful chapters on watermarks, 
print publishers, and by far the best biographies of the engravers them- 
selves. The introduction gathers a mass of information from recondite 
sources to present the only clear picture of the beginnings of engraving in 
England. One can safely say that Mr. Hind presents whatever is known 
today about the subject. He has not re-issued an old book, but created a 
new one. 

England did not start to engrave on copper until half a century after 
France, and a full century after Germany. By that time engraving had 
ceased to be the inventive creation of great draughtsmen, and had become 
a process for copying other men’s drawings and paintings, much like 
photographic half-tone cuts today. Since Tudor England was a strong 
monarchy interested in unifying the country and exploring overseas, it is 
natural that early English engraving should be rich in royal and official 
portraits and in maps. Mr. Hind’s illustrations have little for the esthete, 
but much for the historian of manners and literature. His text therefore 
properly presents fascinating sidelights such as the draft of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s proclamation against unflattering portraits of herself, and the biog- 
raphy of an engraver who achieved notoriety by preaching at night from 
his bed while he pretended to be asleep. Scholars are to be blessed for in- 
cluding such marginalia that perk up a reader’s interest and make their 
works valuable to a wider circle than the specialists. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART A. Hyatt Mayor 


Conferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

November 17-18, 1952. Moffett Lectures 

December 6, 1952. Philadelphia Area Renaissance Conference 
December 6, 1952. New York Renaissance Club 

April 24-25, 1953. New England Conference on Renaissance Studies 
April 24-25, 1953. South Central Renaissance Conference 


Morretr LECTURES 

Wellesley College, November 17-18, 1952. Wallace K. Ferguson (New 
York University), ‘The Early Renaissance, a Period of Crisis;’ Paul O. 
Kristeller (Columbia), ‘Florentine Platonism and the Religious Tradi- 
tions of the Later Middle Ages;’ H. W. Janson (New York Univer- 
sity), ‘Fine Arts and Liberal Arts in the Renaissance.’ 
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PHILADELPHIA AREA RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 

Temple University, December 6, 1952. Leonardo Quincentenary. Mil- 
ton C. Nahm (Bryn Mawr), ‘Leonardo Da Vinci’s Philosophy and the 
Problem of Originality;’ Temple University A Cappella Choir, Elaine 
Brown, Conductor: Recital of Renaissance Music; John F. Fulton 
(Yale), ‘Leonardo Da Vinci and the Biological Sciences;’? Herman S. 
Gundersheimer (Temple University), ‘Leonardo Da Vinci’s Last Sup- 
per: A Study in Twentieth Century Art Appreciation.’ 


New York RENAISSANCE CLUB 

Morgan Library, December 6, 1952. Leonardo Quincentenary. Millard 
Meiss (Columbia), Chairman. Rensselaer W. Lee (Columbia) “Leon- 
ardo’s Taste;’ Erwin Panofsky (Institute for Advanced Study), ‘Leon- 
ardo’s Place in the History of Anatomy and the Theory of Proportions;’ 
John H. Randall, Jr. (Columbia), ‘Leonardo’s Place in the Emergence 


of Modern Science.’ 


New ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON RENAISSANCE STUDIES 

Yale University, April 24-25, 1953. I'wo symposia are planned, one on 
the Renaissance Theatre and one on Renaissance mss. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Charles T. Prouty at the University’s English Depart- 


ment. 


SouTH CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 

University of Texas, April 24-25, 1953. At the second conference of 
this group (cf. RN v, 27) Hyder Rollins (Harvard) will be the princi- 
pal speaker. Another feature of the conference will be the annual Shake- 
speare production of the University of Texas Department of Drama, di- 
rected by B. Iden Payne, eminent Shakespearean director. For further 
information address T. M. Cranfill, chairman, committee on accommo- 
dations, and William Peery, chairman, program committee. 


Projects &P News 


HISTORY 

Baltimore Map Exhibition. The illustrated catalogue (announced RN 
Vv, 74) has just been received. It is a handsome quarto volume, The 
World Encompassed, An Exhibition of the History of Maps ... Balti- 
more: Walters Art Gallery, 1952, xiv and 125 p., 60 pl., $4.75. Among 
the Ptolemies, fully described with bibliographies and sometimes illus- 
trated, are a Greek thirteenth century ms, lent by the Royal Library, 
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Copenhagen; an Italian ms, c. 1460, New York Public Library ; 
Vicenza, 1475, Princeton Library; Bologna, 1467 (i.e. 1477), Morgan 
Library; another copy, G. H. Beans; Rome, 1478, New York Public 
Library; Ulm, 1482, Library of Congress; another copy, H. D. Horn- 
blit; Rome, 1490, Walters Art Gallery; etc. 

Hans Baron (Newberry Library), cf. RN tv, 21. ‘I have finished for 
press a two-volume work, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance. 
Civic Humanism and Republican Liberty in a Age of Classicism and 
Tyranny, an analysis, based largely on new and neglected sources, of the 
forces which transformed Italian culture around 1400. Some chief con- 
clusions are: The coming of classicism coincided with a political crisis de- 
ciding that Renaissance Italy was not to become one absolute monarchy 
under the visconti of Milan, but a system of states which included the 
republics of Florence and Venice. Under the quickening influence of this 
struggle, the period around 1400 already saw the beginnings of the 
political thought and historical outlook of the ripe Renaissance; and in 
the atmosphere of Florence’s fight for independence and civic liberty, 
militant classicism was opposed by native-vernacular traditions in a first 
phase of the guerelle des anciens et des modernes, with consequences de- 
termining an attitude of Florentine Humanism to the Volgare compar- 
able to that of classicism to the French language in 16th & 17th century 

- France. In other parts of the book, the emphasis on causality and regular- 
ity, found in early quattrocento historiography, political analysis, and 
literary portraiture of scenery, is appraised as an equivalent in the develop- 
ment of thought to well-known traits of quattrocento art. The second 
volume, using the reaction of the contemporary writers to the political 
events as a guide for chronology, revises many accepted dates of human- 
istic and publicistic works. I have explored the nature of the political 
transformation more extensively in a series of papers: “Die politische 
Entwicklung der italienischen Renaissance,” Historische Zeitschrift, 
CLxxIv (1952), 31-56; “The Anti-Florentine Discourses of the Doge 
Tommaso Mocenigo (1414-23): Their Date and Partial Forgery,” 
Speculum, xxvul, (1952), 323-42; and “A Struggle for Liberty in the 
Renaissance: Florence, Venice, and Milan in the Early Quattrocento,” 
American Historical Review, January and April, 1953. The problem of 
the attitude of Quattrocento classicists to ancient religion, examined in my 
forthcoming book for the time of transition, has been traced further to 
Ficino, and on to Erasmus, in a brief article “Der Humanismus und die 
thomistische Lehre von den gentiles salvati,” Archiv fiir Reformations- 
geschichte, XLit (1952), no. 2.” 

Rinascimento. A second bibliography has now appeared of current 
studies in the Italian renaissance, including humanism, Italian history 


and literature, and bibliography. Edited by Pier Giorgio Ricci, the first 
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annual number has appeared in Rinmascimento (anno 2, pp. 385-448) 
for December 1951, to cover works published in 1950. The bibliography 
covers much the same ground as the one long edited by Joseph G. 
Fucilla for Studies in Philology (annual April issue); but the Italian 
bibliography, by waiting until December, makes a single complete list 
for 1950, whereas the American bibliography cannot get all its foreign 
items in by April and must leave many of them until the following year. 

Professor Ricci’s new enterprise includes more items of local history 
and biography; Professor Fucilla’s work appears sooner, lists the names 
of publishers, and includes listing of book reviews. Both bibliographies 
are sound, and neither can be ignored. 

We still lack current bibliographies of some areas of renaissance 
studies. Literature is covered by Studies in Philology; historical studies 
can be located in the Journal of Modern History, as well as in much of 
the ‘background’ material of the preceding; science is covered by Isis; 
articles, though not books, on art are in Art Digest, but renaissance items 
are hard to find as such. 


Palmer A. Throop (University of Michigan), Fulbright Fellow. Mr. 
Throop spent the past academic year in Italy gathering material for a 
study of Patronage in the Renaissance Courts. ‘My research came to cen- 
ter principally on Provencal influence in Italy, and I found a great deal of 
new and interesting material. I am bringing out a series of articles on this 
influence which, I believe, throws considerable light on the origins of the 
Renaissance.’ 

Helene Wieruszowski (City College, New York). “The 1953 issue 
of Traditio will publish my article “Arezzo as a center of Learning and 
Letters in the thirteenth century.” The first of its two parts deals with 
the history of the University of Arezzo, the second deals with a “school” 
of stilus altus or rhetoricus the material for which is here discussed and 
published for the first time. Not the least of the results of the research 
that underlies the article was the cue it gave to the explanation of early 
humanistic studies that appeared in Arezzo toward the end of the thir- 
teenth century. These results seem to confirm my view that research into 
the intellectual background of Italian places which later turned into 
centers of so called prehumanistic learning would be rewarding with re- 
gard to the general question of the origins of humanism. The project of 
investigating the local variations of the main intellectual currents that 
mark the thirteenth century is a comprehensive one, and one that needs 
the collaboration of many medievalists in that field. I hope, [soon], to 
contribute to that project the results of my research on Bologna. Here, 
in the earlier part of the century, classical studies were continued on an 
unofficial or “extraordinary” basis while in the ordinary lecture courses of 
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the Arts the “business course,” grammar and ars dictaminis as required 
by the Faculty of Law, ruled supreme. Another place of studies that 
would be worth while investigating with respect to the general question 
involved is Padua. “Prehumanism” which is found to flourish here in the 
last decades of the century and to be bent toward imitating the classical 
historians in contemporary histories (Alberto Mussato) had its antece- 
dents in the earlier part of the century in the essentially humanistic in- 
terests and activities of Rolandino of Padua, Professor of Civil Law and 


Rhetoric in Padua since 1229 (d. 1276).’ 
LITERATURE 


American Association of University Women. Fellowships for Renais- 
sance studies have been received by Helen M. Carlson (Barnard), ‘Fif- 
teenth Century Roots of Totalitarian Theory;’ Pearl Hogrefe (Iowa 
State College), ‘Sir Thomas More;’ Aniti L. Martin (New York Uni- 
versity), ‘A new edition of Francisco Pacheco’s History of Spanish Paint- 
ing. 

G. R. Elliott (Folger Professor of English, Emeritus, Amherst) was 
erroneously referred to as a faculty member of Duke University in RN 
v, 74. Mr. Elliott wishes it to be understood that he is merely using the 
library facilities of Duke University and of the University of North 
Carolina. 

Robert C. Goodell (Williams) is at work on ‘Ulrich van Hutten as 
Orator-Poet: A Study in Rhetoric.’ Mr. Goodell presented preliminary 
findings on his topic at the convention of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation held in December, 1952. 


Raymond Lebégue (Université de Paris) kindly offers us again one 
of his periodical reports, cf. RN rv, 60. 

Ont paru: V. L. Saulnier, Les Elégies de Cl. Marot (Paris, S.E.D. 
E.S.); Ronsard, La Franciade, éd. Laumonier, avec de nombreuses 
variantes inédites (textes francais modernes); R. Garnier, La Troade, 
Antigone, éd. Lebégue (Belles-lettres). 

En plus de diverses expositions, l’anniversaire de la naissance de 
Léonard de Vinci a été occasion de deux Congrés internationaux tenus 
en France. Le prémier a eu lieu 4 Paris du 4 au 7 juillet, et avait pour 
théme ‘Léonard et l’expérience scientifique au xvr® siécle.’ Les com- 
munications furent faites par L. Febvre, Koyré, G. Sarton, Klibansky, 
Santillana, Sergescu, E. W. Belt, etc... . , et concernaient les rapports 
de Léonard avec les mathématiques, la mécanique, |’optique, la chimie, 
la biologie et ’anatomie. 

Le deuxieme, qui était organisé par |’Association internationale des 
historiens de la Renaissance (cf. RN v, 38-39), dura du 8 au 11 juillet, 
et eut pour siéges les chateaux de la Loire. Des exposés sur l'art, la cul- 
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ture, les écrits, tableaux et dessins de Léonard et sur les artistes italiens 
en France a |’époque furent fournis par MM. Gombrich, Heydenreich, 
Marinoni, Terlinden, de Tolnay,—Alazard, G. Bazin, A. Chastel, R. 
Lebégue. Une dizaine de nations étaient représentées. Ces communica- 
tions seront publiées en un volume. 

L’ Association Guillaume Budé tiendra son cinquiéme congrés a Tours, 
puis 4 Poitiers, du 31 aout au Septembre 1953. Deux thémes: Rabelais 
(mort en 1553); le platonisme depuis les origines jusqu’aux temps 
modernes. 

In another letter, dated July 27, to one of our correspondents, M. 
Lebégue states: ‘Le Congrés Léonard de Vinci qui vient de se tenir en 
Touraine, s’est terminé par |’ “inauguration” du prieuré de S. Cosme 

. . cette réfection fait grand honneur a nos architectes des monuments 
historiques. Sont dégagés ou consolidés: 1) la chapelle mi-romane mi- 
ogivale, ol sont conservés ses restes; 2) la maison prieurale, ot il est 
mort; 3) la salle capitulaire en roman poitevin. Le discours que j’ai 
prononcé & cette occasion, paraitra dans quelques mois dans les Azmnales 
de PUniwwersité de Paris. Au retour, j’ai montré aux congressistes le 
chateau de la Possonniére et le prieuré roman de S. Gilles de Montoire.’ 


H. M. McKinnon (University of Western Ontario). An edition of 
the poems of Sir John Harington, based on the autograph ms in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 

T. M. Pearce (New Mexico). A study of “The Braggart-Soldier in 
Jacobean Drama.’ The development of the military-braggart or brag- 
gart-soldier as a stereotype from Plautus to Dekker; contrasting such 
presentations as those by Lyly, Peele and Shakespeare with caricatures 
and interpretations of the stereotype by Jonson, Middleton, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Dekker, and others. The result is to see how the blustering 
and boasting man-at-arms becomes a roaring man-of-fashion as audi- 
ences and public taste vary over 15 centuries. 

George R. Price (Michigan State College) is continuing his textual 
studies of the plays of Thomas Middleton upon which he has been 
engaged for several years. 

Eva M. Sanford (Sweet Briar) continues her study on the commen- 
taries on Juvenal. Recently an article on ‘Giovanni Tortelli’; Commen- 
tary on Juvenal’ was published in the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association. 

Savonarola Quincentennial, cf. RN 1v, 22. An exhibition of manu- 
scripts, souvenirs and pictures of Savonarola which opened in Florence in 
the spring, in observance of the fifth centenary of his birth. It includes an 
annotated bible and other annotated books, sixteenth century editions of 
his works, the portrait by Fra Bartolomeo, and two paintings of his ex- 
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ecution in the Piazza della Signoria.’ (Contributed by Buchanan Charles.) 

Isidore Silver (University of Connecticut) has completed work on 
texts and variants for Vol. xvii of the critical edition of Ronsard’s works, 
scheduled for eighteen volumes, cf. RN tv, 61. Articles by Mr. Silver on 
‘Ronsard Comparatist Studies’ are to appear in C omparative Literature, 
and on “The Differences between the Third and Fourth Collective Edi- 
tions of Ronsard’ in Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et Renaissance. 

R. C. Simonini, Jr. (Longwood College) is the author of Italian Scho- 
larship in Renaissance England, 1952, cf. RN v, 19. A check list of lan- 
guage books published in England between 1550 and 1657 is appended. 

Joseph H. Summers (University of Connecticut) has been awarded a 
fellowship by the Fund for the Advancement of Education for a study 
of Renaissance civilization. Mr. Summers will do his researches in Flor- 
ence. 

Thesaurus Mundi, cf. RN v, 75. Other Renaissance authors to be 
represented in the series are Ficino (the Theologia Platonica and the 
Letters), Manetti, Valla, Traversari, Pontano, Pomponazzi, and Fra- 
castoro. 

Eugene M. Waith (Yale) is the author of The Pattern of Tragi- 
comedy in Beaumont and Fletcher (Yale Studies in English, Vol. 120), 
New Haven: 1952, xi and 214 p., $4. Pending a fuller review, it may 
be said that the book attempts to define the new genre of play written by 
the Jacobean ‘Castor and Pollux,’ and to illuminate it by reference to 
several literary forms with which it is affiliated. Attention is called to 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s indebtedness to the traditions of Juvenalian 
satire and pastoral romance, and emphasis is put on the importance of the 
rhetorical tradition exemplified by the controversia. Three chapters are 
devoted to analyses of the plays, and the final chapter is a discussion of 
style with special reference to the principles of classical rhetoric as under- 
stood in the Renaissance. 


NECROLOGY 

Professor Albert G. Feuillerat died at the age of seventy-six on No- 
vember third, 1952, at New Haven, where he had been living as Sterling 
professor emeritus of Yale University. He was engaged in a work of three 
volumes entitled “The Composition of Shakespeare’s Plays,’ the first of 
which is to be published this spring by the Yale University Press. In this 
volume six of the plays, including Romeo and Juliet, are analyzed. Pro- 
fessor Feuillerat was educated at the Lycée and the Université of Tou- 
louse and taught at the Universities of Clermond-Ferrand, Rennes, 
Harvard, and Columbia before joining the faculty at Yale in 1929. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Fanny Bourget Feuillerat, sister of Paul 
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MUSIC 

American Institute of Musicology in Rome, cf. RN tv, 25. Most of 
the volumes in the series CMM (Corpus mensurabilis musicae), an- 
nounced RN tv, 49, appeared during 1952: Claude Lejeune’s irs, Vol. 
1; Dufay, Vol. uz; Gombert, Vol. 1; Willaert, Vol. 1v. Mr. Carapetyan 
writes: “The second volume of Clemens non Papa consisting of the four 
books of Dutch Psalms is in preparation, as also the first book of the Specu- 
lum. The next new issue in the CMM will probably be the first of the 
two volumes constituting the Opera Ommia of Barbireau. This will ap- 
pear in the Spring of 1953. By then also the second volume of Gombert 
should appear. Perhaps the most interesting novelty in CMM will be the 
first volume of the Italian trecento music of which the manuscript is now 
going to the engraver. This will consist of the music of Bartolo di 
Firenze and Giovanni da Firenze.’ 

El Colegio de México has commissioned Isabel Pope to prepare a 
critical edition of the Cancionero de Upsala. The textual edition of the 
Cancionero published by El Colegio (1944) is now out of print. Dr. 
Pope has just returned from a ten months’ journey of study in Spain, 
France and Italy on a Guggenheim Fellowship gathering material on 
Spanish music in the sixteenth century, cf. RN 1, 36. 

Louise Cuyler (University of Michigan) is continuing her work on 
editing the works of Isaac, cf. RN 11, 78. Parenthetically, the editors of 
this newsletter wish to congratulate Miss Cuyler on the handsome ac- 
knowledgment of her work on the Choralis Constantinus by Igor Stra- 
vinsky in the New York Herald Tribune on December 21, 1952. Miss 
Cuyler is now preparing a volume of five masses by Isaac for publication 
by the University of Michigan Press in 1953, under a Rackham grant: 
(1) Solemne; (2) Pascale; (3) Magne Deus; (4) De Confessoribus; 
(5) De Martyribus. 

Albert C. Hess (University of Minnesota) writes: ‘I am doing some 
work concerning the musical iconography of Italian Renaissance paint- 
ing and would appreciate information about pictures in America which 
are located outside of the large museums and which I am, therefore, apt 
to miss easily. Any Italian painting with musical subject matter created 
between c, 1300 and c. 1600 is of interest to me regardless of artistic 
quality, state, whether or not the painted scene reflects contemporary 
practical performance, and whether the musical matter is given prom- 
inence or treated only secondarily.’ 

Monumenta Musicae Sacrae is the title of a new French series of 
which the first volume appeared in 1952, Le Prosaire de la Sainte-C hap- 
pelle. It contains a facsimile of the Ms in 303 pages, with preface and 
notes by Dom R. J. Hesbert, bénédictin de Solesmes. The ms was re- 
cently discovered by Dom Hesbert in the South of Italy, in the treasury of 
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St. Nicholas of Bari. The preface deals with the political and liturgical 
connections between Sainte-Chappelle and Bari. The publishers are 
Protat Fréres, Macon (Saéne-et-Loire) ; the price is 4,000 francs. 

Margaret Prall (Mills College) is preparing an edition of the Cam- 
bridge University ms Add. 710, a sequentiary containing over one hun- 
dred sequences which were in use in the Cathedral of Dublin c. 1360. 

Revue Belge de Musicologie, cf. RN 1v, 64. Vol. v (1951, fasc. 3-4) 
contains the second instalment of Suzanne Clercx’s discussion of the 
propriety with which the terms ‘Netherlandish,’ ‘Flemish,’ and ‘Bel- 
gian’ are used. The body of this instalment deals with Josquin and 
Ockeghem. ‘En quoi donc Josquin des Prés est-il flamand? II ne lest 
ni par son nom, ni par ses origines, ni par sa formation, ni par sa car- 
ricre . . . Les langues dont il usait étaient le latin, le francais et italien; 
pas une de ses chansons n’est écrite sur un texte flamand .. . en quoi le 
contrepoint est-il néerlandais,—ou franco-flamand,—ou flamand—? 
Quand . . . Coclico . . . publie son Compendium, ce ne sont pas les 
regles du contrepoint “néerlandais,’—ou flamand,— ... mais les 
régles . . . selon Josquin. . . . Mais l’exemple le plus typique,—le plus 
frappant aussi,—est celui de Jean Ockeghem . . . Tout comme les con- 
temporains du musician, les savants bibliothécaires italiens du XVII* 
siécle, considéraient encore Ockeghem comme un représentant de la 
musique francaise.” Vol. vi (1952, fasc. 1) contains articles by J. Hands- 
chin and D. Plamenac. Jaques Handschin discusses the various defini- 
tions of ‘organum,’ ‘cantilena,’ and ‘Diskantlied.’? Dragen Plamenac 
discusses two unpublished Renaissance compositions, first performed at 
the 1949 meeting of the American Musicological Society. Of the seven 
works rendered on that occasion (listed RN ul, 74) Busnois’ “‘Amours 
nous traicte—Je m’en vois’ and Mouton’s ‘Complainte d’A. de Févin’ 
are offered in transcription with commentary. 

Phonograph Recordings of Early English Keyboard Music. The re- 
view of this important set, RN v, 53-55, omitted a few practical details 
which are appended here. The twelve 78 r.p.m. discs are English Decca 
X 540-543, AX 544-547, X 548-551. At present they are not being 
imported by the distributor of English Decca for this country, London 
Records. However copies may be ordered from Canada: Ross Court & 
Co., 121 Simcoe Street, Toronto, at $2. per disc. 

John D. Wicks (Wellesley Hills, Mass.) A study of Pierre de Man- 
chicourt: the vocal polyphonic techniques of the mid-sixteenth century 
Franco-Flemish School. 

For recent musical acquisitions of the libraries of Harvard, Kansas and 
Yale cf. the section on Libraries of this issue. 
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VISUAL ARTS 


James S. Ackerman (Univ. California, Berkeley), cf. RN m1, 57, 
writes: ‘I am just completing my book on the Cortile del Belvedere, 
which is due to be published in the Vatican Library’s series, “Studi e 
Documenti sulla Storia del Palazzo Apostolico Vaticano,” started under 
the direction of the late Cardinal Ehrle. Other volumes besides my own 
are in preparation on the architectural history of the Vatican Palace. My 
book will present over 200 new documents on the Renaissance history of 
the Vatican and will contain a catalog of over eighty drawings, prints, 
and paintings showing the buildings as they appeared in the sixteenth 
century.’ 

Ambras Castle. The collections of the Tyrolian castle Ambras, near 
Innsbruck, have recently been re-opened to the public. The painting 
gallery contains works by Amberger, Cranach, Saverny and Valcken- 
borch. The collection of knightly armor contains twenty complete sets 
of armor for foot combatants in tournaments, dating from the reign of 
Archduke Ferdinand in the sixteenth century. 

Boston. Museum of Fine Arts. Recent acquisitions are discussed in the 
Museum’s Bulletin for October and December. Of ‘A Famous Dotted 
Print Acquired,’ H. P. Rossiter states “he fervid, primitive Mount of 
Calvary is an exceptional example of the so-called dotted style in engrav- 
ing and variation number three on this particular theme of which 
Schreiber knew eight impressions altogether. He attributes ours to the 
Master of the Aachen Madonna and considers it among that artist’s first 
works, to be dated therefore about 1460-1470.” A panel painting of c. 
1450 by the Bohemian (Prague?) Master is discussed by H. Swarzenski: 
‘It is one of the few truly great creations of panel painting produced in 
this period north of the Alps.” He goes on to discuss the importance of 
this school, its relation to that of Avignon, and the distinctive combination 
of elements from both Italy and the North which is characteristic of it. 

Castagno. In an elaborate Gothic frame, a Renaissance triptych repre- 
senting “The Madonna and Child with Angels,’ and ‘St. Bridget’ and ‘St. 
Michael,’ has been shown by Duveen Brothers. It is being exhibited and 
publicized as the main part of the Poggibonsi Altarpiece, painted about 
1444 by Andrea del Castagno for the Briggitine Convent del Paradiso 
near Florence and, as such, associated with four of five existing predella 
panels in the collections of the National Gallery of Edinburgh, the Na- 
tional Gallery of London, Bernard Berenson and the Frick Collection. 
The attribution and the association of these panels with the predella has 
been made primarily by George Martin Richter, R. Langton Douglas, 
Maurice W. Brockwell, George Swarzenski and William Suida. Bernard 
Berenson says the artist ‘must have been a follower of Domenico 
Veneziano.’ 
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Catalogue of Astrological and Mythological Illustrated Illuminated 
Manuscripts of the Latin Middle Ages, Vol. m1: English Libraries. Pre- 
pared by F. Saxl and H. Meier, edited by H. Bober. To be published by 
the Warburg Institute, University of London, in 1953. 

Charles de Tolnay (Princeton, N. J.), appointed one of the delegates 
at the International Committee on Renaissance Studies (cf. RN v, 66), 
delivered a lecture at the Libera Cattedra della Civilta Fiorentina in 
Florence on ‘Michelangelo architetto,’ to be published in Rimascenza; an- 
other lecture at the French Leonardo Quincentenary at Tours on ‘Les 
conceptions artistiques de Leonardo et leur origine’ (to be published). 
Mr. de Tolnay’s research on the ‘Gioconda’ appears in Revue des Arts 
1952, No. 13; an article entitled “The autobiographic aspect of Fra 
Filippo Lippi’s Virgins’ was published in Gazette des Beaux-Arts; and 
his Volume iv of Michelangelo is in process of being published by the 
Princeton University Press, cf. RN v, 41. 

The Samuel H. Kress Foundation has donated two sizeable gifts to 
northwestern institutions: The Portland Art museum received twenty- 
seven Renaissance paintings, including works by Botticelli, Bellini, Ghir- 
landajo; the Seattle Art Museum received a similar collection of twenty- 
three Renaissance paintings. 

Kunstchronik, cf. RN v, 42. Issues of June-December, 1952, con- 
tain, among others, reports on the following: the state of preservation of 
Leonardo’s paintings in the Louvre, with 6 plates; recent acquisitions of 
Rhenish Renaissance art by the Bonn Museum, 4 pl.; the Stockholm ex- 
hibition (May-September 1952) of mss in Danish and Swedish libraries, 
1 pl.; the Munich exhibit (June-July) of architectural drawings from 
the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries. The last exhibit contains twenty 
items from the Italian Renaissance, and a catalogue of forty-eight pages 
and sixteen plates has been published. The Stockholm exhibit offers an 
abundance of illustrated Renaissance mss of French, Flemish, Dutch and 
Italian origins; and rare items from the Scandinavian countries, par- 
ticularly Iceland. E. Steingraber reports on a silver enamel reliquary of 
the fifteenth century from Regensburg, and its restoration (with four 
pl. and bibliography). The September issue contains abstracts of papers, 
offered at the Convention of German Art Historians, Niirnberg, Au- 
gust, 1952: Diirer, Bruegel, Holbein, The Style of Mannerism, were 
among the topics discussed. The October issue (p. 259-267) reports on 
the International Congress for Art History, Amsterdam, July, 1952. 
One section of the Congress was devoted to Late Gothic and Renais- 
sance, with contributions by D. Redig de Campos (Vatican), Mario 
Salmi (Rome), Marcel Aubert (Paris), Erwin Panofsky (Institute 
for Advanced Study), and Ernst Gombrich (Oxford) towards a defini- 
tion of the term ‘Renaissance’ (cf. RN v, 5-7); Leonardo was the sub- 
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ject of papers by Lionello Venturi (Rome), R. Huyghes (Paris) and 
O. J. Brendel (Indiana); Renaissance architecture was discussed by 
Vincent Scully (Yale); Renaissance painting, among others, by H. R. 
Hahnloser (Bern), M. S. Ipsiroglu (Istanbul), and Mullard Meiss 
(Columbia). The Leonardo Quincentenary is discussed below. 


Leonardo Quincentenary. In addition to the celebrations noted in the 
section on Conferences of this issue and of the Autumn issue, several 
events merit reporting: In the December, 1952, issue of Kumstchronik 
L. H. Heydenreich (cf. RN tv, 64) summarizes the Leonardo year and 
pays particular tribute to the exhibits at London, Florence and Paris. The 
Royal Academy of Arts showed 250 of Leonardo’s drawings, supple- 
mented by an excellent catalogue and a series of eleven lectures, cf. RN 
v, 28. Also aided by a valuable catalogue was the ‘Mostra di disegni, 
manoscritti e documenti’ at the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana which 
showed seventy drawings supplemented by contemporary documents 
(records, letters, expense accounts) and the Mss and books (mostly in- 
cunabula) which Leonardo knew and used. The third important ex- 
hibit was that of the Louvre, chosen entirely from the paintings and draw- 
ings of its own collections and explained in a catalogue which summarizes 
all that is known about the Louvre paintings (including X-ray, infrared, 
and ordinary photographs provided by the Services du Laboratoire des 
Louvre). This French exhibit was supplemented by an international con- 
gress of Leonardo scholars, cf. RN v, 66-68. In comparing the achieve- 
ments of this quincentenary with those of the quadricentenary of Leon- 
ardo’s death in 1919 we are forced to admit the greater achievements 
of the earlier celebration which led to the facsimile edition of the Reale 
Commissione Vinciana; the systematic bibliography of Verga; the series 
of publications which included monographs by Calvi, De Rinaldi, and 
others. Still, the year 1952 stated the main problems of contemporary 
Leonardo research with a new clarity and provided a most valuable per- 
sonal rapport between historians of science and of the humanities. 

In our own country the quincentenary was observed by many institu- 
tions beyond those listed in the section on Conferences. At Chicago both 
the Public Library and the Cliff Dwellers exhibited the collection of 
Vinciana of Mr. James V. Sallemi, one of the largest private collections 
in the Middle West. At New Orleans the Art Association arranged for 
an exhibit of Vinciana, lent by the Bibliotheca Parsoniana and of work- 
ing models of Leonardo’s inventions, lent by International Business 
Machines. This exhibit of Leonardo’s inventions with models constructed 
by Roberto Guatelli has been shown in many American cities and an 
illustrated catalogue, medium quarto, of 24 pages, copyright 1951 by 
I.B.M. was prepared for the occasion. It contains an article by L. H. 
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Heydenreich on ‘Leonardo . . . the Scientist,’ of thirteen pages and 40 
illustrations, and other matter with 40 further illustrations. 


Bates Lowry (University of Chicago) writes that he was recently able 
to identify a French architectural manuscript of the sixteenth century in 
the collection of Philip Hofer as the work of Jacques Androuet Ducer- 
ceau. ‘This hitherto unknown work by Ducerceau is made up of some 
eighty pen and wash drawings on vellum representing the orders and 
various projects for palaces, churches, fountains, etc. The extremely fine 
drawings and the superb contemporary binding of French calf with 
painted strapwork clearly stamps this recueil as having been assembled 
for one of the members of the French court. The ms was included in the 
exhibition organized by the Walters Art Gallery ‘Illuminated Books of 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance’ (cf. RN 11, 15), held at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, January 27-March 13, 1949 (Cat. No. 227). 

New York. Metropolitan Museum of Art, A lost work by Caravaggio, 
“The Musicians,’ was recently acquired by the Museum. It was painted 
by the artist when he was twenty years of age, probably while he was 
living at the home of Cardinal Francesco Maria del Monte at Rome. 
Existence of the work has been known for more than 350 years from 
the writings of contemporaries, but no work answering their description 
had been found until recently. Theodore Rousseau, Jr., curator of paint- 
ings, states that the canvas is ‘perhaps the most important work of 
Caravaggio’s early period that has come to light.’ It is one of only two 
of the painter’s works in this country, the other being “The Ecstasy of St. 
Francis’ at the Wadsworth Atheneum at Hartford, Conn. 

Raphael. Reconstruction work in the Vatican palace has brought to 
light paintings by Raphael, according to a Vatican press announcement. 
Part of the famous Loggia paintings, they were covered by a wall built 
under Pope Paul III as a safety measure. 

Signature. ‘Civis Romanus Sum: Giovanbattista Palatino and his Cir- 
cle,’ by James Wardrop of the Victoria and Albert Museum, occupies 
most of Signature, N.s. 14, recently issued. It is the first monograph on 
this preeminent late Renaissance scriptor, admirably illustrated by sixteen 
full pages of reproductions from Palatino’s manuscript specimens and 
published work, also including a photograph of the inscription cut by him 
about 1563 and set over the central arch of the Porta del Popola. Signa- 
ture, ‘a quadrimestrial of typography and graphic arts’ edited by Oliver 
Simon at 9-17 North Street, Plaistow, London, E. 13 (21s. annually) 
has presented several of Mr. Wardrop’s important studies in Renais- 
sance calligraphy with similar generosity of illustration, often in collo- 
type. No. 10 contained A. F. Johnson’s ‘Catalogue of Italian Wniting- 
books of the Sixteenth Century.’ 
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Library News 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The Library has recently received the 
Howard L. Goodhart Collection of Fif- 
teenth Century Books. In addition to 
mss and bibliographical aids the Collec- 
tion includes more than 600 incuna- 
bula. In subject matter the emphasis is 
on those works that constituted the cur- 
riculum ofthe mediaeval universities: 
arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy, 
grammar, logic and rhetoric—and much 
besides. Concurrently the College’s 
Graduate School has received a Good- 
hart Fellowship in Mediaeval Studies. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Among recent acquisitions, reported in 
Library Notes for April 1952, is a Ger- 
man Ms, Gebete der Passion, written 
about 1500, bound by Riviére, contain- 
ing 23 vellum leaves with 27 miniatures 
in gold and colors. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The University’s Isham Library, parti- 
cularly rich in sources for the study of 
keyboard music of the Renaissance, is 
described in the Harvard Library Bulle- 
tin V1, 3 (Autumn 1952) 376-380 by 
Archibald T. Davison. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE LIBRARY 


A recent bequest is the William Pyle 
Philips Collection of Renaissance Books. 
In celebration of the bequest three papers 
were offered: Archibald MacLeish, ‘The 
Humanities in this Place and Time;’ 
Douglas Bush, ‘The Vitality of Renais- 
sance Humanism;’? Margaret Webster, 
‘The Living Shakespeare.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF Kansas LIBRARY 


The Library has recently acquired a set 
of Tylman Susato’s Liber primus [octa- 
vus| ecclesiasticarum cantionum quatuor 
[et quinque] vocum, vulgo moteta 
vocant ... Antwerpiae, 1553. 


New York PuBLIc LIBRARY 

Reserve Division 

Acquisitions since our last report (RN 
Iv, 52 and 68-69) include: 
Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Net- 


tesheim. De incertitudine & 
Vanitate sciétiarum . . . (Cologne? ] 
1537- 


Illuminato Aiguino. La Illuminata De 
Tvtti I Tvont Di Canto Fermo. . 
Venetia, 1562. 

Roberto Francisco Romolo Bellarmino, 
Saint. Institutiones Lingue Hebraice 
ee ROmacs 1 5)9)5.. 

Bible. French. 1565. La Bible, Qui est 
toute la saincte Escriture .. . [Gen- 
eva| Henri Estienne, 1565. 

Giovanni Boccaccio. L’Amorosa Fiam- 
metta ... Venetia, 1589. 

Hermann Bonnus. Farrago Praecip- 
vorum Exemplorum Halae 
Sueuorum Anno XXXIX. 

Johannes Briesmann. Ad Gasparis 
Schatzgeyrt Minoritae plicas Res- 
ponsio ... pro Lvtherano libello de 
missis .. . [Argentorati? 1523] 

[Alvise da Ca da Mosto]. Nvovo Por- 
tolano Non Piv Stampato Molto Par- 
ticolare De’l Levante E De’l Ponente. 
Vinegia, 1544. 

John Calvin. Sermons ... upon the .X. 
Commandementes ... Translated... 
by I. H. London, Thomas Wood- 
cocke, 1579. 

Baldessar Castiglione. conte. I1 Libro 
Del Cortegiano ... (Venetia, 1528] 
First edition. 

[Bonaventura Castiglione]. Gallorum 
Insubrum Antiquae Sedes. Medio- 
lani, 1541. 

Catalogve Des Prevostz de Paris Depvis 
Le Roy S. Loys, Iusques a 
deuxieme. Paris, 1555. 

Joannes Cellarius. Isagogicon . . . in 


ope demay 


Hebreas literas [Hagenoae, 
1518] 
Jean Chassonion. De Gigantibvs; 
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eorumqve reliqviis Basileae, 
1580. 
Cicero. . . . De Oratore libri III. De 


optimo genere Oratorum. De claris 
Oratoribus. Scholia Pavli Manvtii. 
Venetiis, 1564. 

Cicero. . . . Epistolae Ad Atticum, Ad 
M. Brvtum, Ad Qvinctum Fratrem, 
Cum correctionibus Pauli Manutij. 
Venetiis, 1567. 

Coriolano Cippico. Delle Cose Fatte Da 
M. Pietro Mocenigo .. . Libri Tre 
... nuouamente dal Latino tradotti 
+s. Venetia, 1570. 

Christoph Clavius. . . . In Sphaeram 
Ioannis De Sacro Bosco Commen- 
tarivs. Nunc tertio ab ipso Auctore 
recognitus ... Romae, 1585. 

Petrus Costus. Typus Messie Et Christi 


Domini ex veterum Prophetarum 


presensionibus . . . Lvgdvni, 1554. 

Giovanni Francesco Cresci. Essemplare 
Di Piu Sorti Lettere . . . Vinegia, 
1583. 

Dante. La Divina Comedia... Vinegia, 
1555. 

Dionysius Periegetes. . . . Desitu orbis 
libellus, Eustathu T hessalonicensis 


. commentarus illustratus . 
Lutetiae, 1547. Text in Greek. 

Drey warhafftige newe Zeitung... 
Prag, 1593. 

Joachim Du Bellay. Diwers poemes ... 
Paris, 1568. 

Bernard de Girard Du Haillan, seig- 
neur. De L’Estate Et Succez Des Af- 
faires de France... [Lyon] 1596. 

Johann Eck. Ad D. Pavli Ricii Israelite 
de anima celi examina... [Augs- 
burg? 1519? | 

Disputatio excellentium 
[Erfurti, 1519] 

A second instalment of the Library’s 

recent acquisitions will be reported in 

the next issue, Spring 1953. 


VATICAN LIBRARY 

The microfilming of the Ms contents of 
the Vatican Library, to be deposited in 
the St. Louis University Library, is mov- 
ing along, cf. RN tv, 68. L. J. Daly, 


S.J.. reports that the first shipment of 
codices has been made and hopes to be 
able to acquaint the readers of this news- 
letter with further details in the near 
future. 

A further development in a two-way 
cultural exchange between the Vatican 
Library and this country is the presenta- 
tion of a photostatic copy of the Prince- 
ton University Index of Christian Art 
to the Vatican Library. The Index con- 
tains at present 100,000 photographs 
and 5,000 descriptive cards. It was 
started in 1917 by Charles R. Morey, 
and work on it is continuing. The pre- 
sentation of the photostatic copy was 
made by Cardinal Spellman of New 
York, who has also endowed a bibli- 
ographical center at the Vatican, involv- 
ing a union catalogue of twenty-six 
European libraries, supplementing the 
Princeton Index. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Sterling Library 
Since its report last year (RN Iv, 69) 
Yale has added 85 incunabula including 
twelve not previously found in the 
United States. The most significant was 
The Dictes and Sayings of the Philoso- 
phers, printed at Westminster by Wil- 
liam Caxton late in 1477. Other in- 
cunabula were an edition of the Efzs- 
tolae of Phalaris, printed in Venice in 
14983 Cicero’s De finibus honorum et 
malorum, printed in Venice not after 
November 9, 14713; and some fifteenth- 
century manuscripts written on paper of 
works by Catullus, Cicero, Heriodianus, 
Ovid, Polybius, Terence, Tibullus, and 
of eight lives of the saints. 
Yale has added 17 Aldine imprints. 
Other Renaissance additions were 
Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca. La re- 
lacion y commentarios del Governa- 
dor Alvar Nunez Cabeca de Vaca, de 
lo acaescido en las dos jornados que 
hizo a las Indias. (Valladolid: Fran- 
cisco Fernandez de Cordova, 1555] 
The Froben 1521 edition of Erasmus, 
Parapthrases in Epistolas Pauli, in a 
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binding signed by Garrett Godfrey 
for Henry VIII. 

The first French translation of Plu- 
tarch’s De liberis educandis, 1537. 
An early Italian book of courtesy, the 
first edition of Galeazzo Flovaio 
Capella’s Della eccellenza et dignita 

delle donne. [Rome, 1525 | 

The Medical Library has received the 

library of the late Dr. George Smith, 

with particular emphasis on early 
ichthyology. Included are: 

Pierre Belon’s L’histoire naturelle des 
estranges poissons marins. Paris, 1551, 
the first printed book devoted to 
fishes; Konrad von Gesner’s Historia 
animalium, 1551-58; Hippolito Sal- 
viani’s Aquatilium animalium his- 
toriaeé, 1554; and Guillaume Ron- 
delet’s De piscibus marinis, 1554. 

(Contributed by Eugene M. Waith) 


Library of the School of Music 
Since our last report (RN 111, 28-29) 
the Library has acquired several im- 


portant sources of the sixteenth century 
in honor of the retirement of Miss Eva 
J. O'Meara, Music Librarian: 

Giovanni Maria Artusi. L’Arte del con- 


traponto ridotta in tavole . . . Venice, 
1586. 
Giovanni Paduani. Joannis Paduani 


Veronensis Istitutiones ad diversas ex 
plurium vocum harmonia cantilenas 
Ren GLO a, 5'7.5\, 

Balthasar Prasperg. Clarissima plane 
atque choralis musice imnterpretatio 
Domini Balthasser Praspergit Mers- 
purgensts. Basel, 1504. 

Michael Psellus. Sapzentissims Psella 
opus dilucidum in quattuor Mathe- 
maticas disciplinas, Arithmeticam, 
Musicam, Geometricam, © Astro- 
nomiam. Venice, 1532. : 

Georg Rhaw. Enchiridion Musicae 
Mensuralis. Leipzig, 1520. [Part II 
of the Enchiridion utriusque Musice 
Practice. | 

(Contributed by Brooks Shepard, Jr.) 


OXFORD BOOKS| 


Shakespeare’s Tragedies 
By G. B. HARRISON 


In the first of three volumes to cover all of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Professor Harrison carefully analyzes the characteriza- 
tion, plot structure, staging and historical background of the 
tragedies. $3.00 


Shakespeare 
An Introduction to His Works 
By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


A general survey of all Shakespeare’s works which explains 
the profusion of modern theories about him, and, at the same 
time, provides a concise, authoritative guide to the 


appreciation of the plays themselves. 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY Press 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, N.Y.\® 


$2.50 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE 
D’HUMANISME ET RENAISSANCE 


Revue fondee en 1933 


CHAQUE ANNEE UN VOL. IN-80, 400 PAGES, BROCHE 
$5.50 


Sciliairic &. Droz 


8, rue Verdaine, Geneva (Switzerland) 


GREGORY LOUNZ 


11 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
JUST RECEIVED 
A. FLITNER 
Erasmus im Urteil seiner Nachwelt. 


1952 
BOUND $5.00 


FOREIGN BOOKS ON HISTORY 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ —________——________ El 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Painting in Florence & Siena 


After the Black Death 


By MILLARD MEISS. “One of the leading authorities and most 
lucid writers on medieval and renaissance Italian painting has 
produced a book packed with new and valuable information 
about the art of fourteenth-century Italy, and also about the 
intellectual and social climate in which this art flourished. One 
of the outstanding art books of recent years in any field.”— 
James Thrall Soby. With 169 magnificent collotype reproduc- 
tions. $12.50 


More’s Utopia The Biography of an Idea 


By J. H. HEXTER. “Specialists will be delighted with the fresh 
reconstruction of the order and immediate circumstances of 
the “Utopia’s” composition, a series of deductions as ingenious 
and fascinating as a good detective story. But this is not just a 
book for scholars and specialists any more than is the “Utopia” 
itself. It is written for everybody, with a simple clarity and good- 
humored grace not unworthy of its subject."—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. History of Ideas Series, No. 5. $3.00 


The Fresco Cycle of 
S. Maria Di Castelseprio 


By KURT WEITZMANN. This important book opens the dis- 
cussion of the place in the history of medieval painting occupied 
by the remarkable frescoes uncovered in 1944 in a tiny church 
north of Milan. Professor Weitzmann proposes a 10th century 
date, associating the frescoes with such other famous works as 
the Joshua Roll and the Paris Psalter. “Leaves no fundamental 
issue unanswered.” Saturday Review. 78 illustrations. $10.00 
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